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for Ms country and the world. It will be difficult, we say ; but still a fair problem for literary historians ; and repeated attempts will give us repeated approximations.
His former Biographers have done something, no doubt, but by no means a great deal, to assist us. Dr. Currie and Mr. Walker, the principal of these writers, have both, we think, mistaken one essentially important thing : Their own and the world's true relation to their author, and the style in wMch it became such men to tMnk and to speak of such a man. Di^Currie loved the poet truly; more perhaps than he avowed to his readers, or even to Mmself ; yet he everywhere introduces him with a certain patronising, apologetic air; as if the polite public might tMnk it strange and half unwarrantable that he, a man of science, a scholar and gentleman, should do such honour to a rustic. In all this, Jiowever, we readily admit that Ms fault was not want of love, but weakness of faith; and regret that the first and londest of all our poet's biographers should not have seen farther, or believed more boldly what he saw. M
offends more deeply in the same kind : and both jgcr alike in presenting us with a detached catalogue of his several supposed attributes, virtues and vices, instead of a delineation of the resulting character as a living unity. TMs, however, is not painting a portrait ; but gauging the length and breadth of the several features, and jotting down their dimensions in arithmetical ciphers. Nay it is not so much as that : for we are yet to learn by what arts or instruments the mind could be so measured and gauged.
Mr. Lockhart, we are happy to say, has avoided both these errors. He uniformly treats Burns as the Mgh and remarkable man the public voice has now pronounced him to be : and in delineating Mm, he has avoided the method of separate generalities, and rather sought for characteristic